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BOUTET DE MONVEL 

I have known Bou- 
tet de Monvel since the 
beginning of his artistic 
career in 1870. He 
had just entered the stu- 
dio of Cabanel at the 
JtLcole des Beaux Arts. 
He was a tall boy of 
distinguished appear- 
ance and manners, who 
attracted attention by a 
certain correctness of 
bearing comparatively 
rare amidst the noisy 
circle into which he in- 
troduced himself. With 
a wit sharp enough for 
a prompt answer and 
of a build to make 
himself respected, he 
held himself somewhat 
aloof, seemingly ab- 
sorbed in his work, 
which but little resem- 
bled the art dominant 
in the school of the Rue 
Bonaparte. Nothing about him foretold a revolutionist, but he was 
already an independent. Such he was and such he has remained. His 
stay in Cabanel's school was short, and he soon left to work 
under the direction of G. Boulanger and Lefebvre. He was also 
with Carolus Duran for a few months. But it was with difficulty 
that he submitted to discipline, and he gladly sought refuge in a 
little studio which he rented in the Boulevard Montparnasse, 
where he tasted the joy of solitary study. Endowed with great 
facility, he followed at this time the ideal of a somewhat violent 
technique, that he has since abandoned, which he called his 
maniere noir. He gained his first success by a portrait of Mounet 
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Sully, the illustrious member of the Com£die Francaise, and with 
a "Good Samaritan" he won a medal in the Salon of the Champs 
Elysees. Two years after, in 1880, Boutet de Monvel received 
another medal for his picture, "Du Sabbat," which placed him hors 
coiicours in the rank of artists. Already the works of the artist were 
more enveloped in light, and the black and violent shadows gave 
place to more delicate contrasts. The painter's vision became modi- 
fied. Two successive voyages in Algeria revealed to him another 
light than that of the studio. In crossing the high plateaus of the 




MANSOURAT 

province of Constantine, at the feet of the Auns and in the Arab vil- 
lages he was dazzled with the African sun. Indeed, the few sketches 
and pictures he brought back from his trip in this land of white ber- 
nouse and mosques are but an incident in his career. Monvel was not 
destined to be a painter of Algiers; it would have been difficult for 
him to have made a specialty of interpreting one particular corner of 
nature. 

It was an awakening visually and mentally to other aspects new 
to him, and to enjoy effects which are unknown to us in these 
gloomier regions. He was still in that painful period of transition 
during which the artist, with reaching and groping about, endeavors to 
establish his own personality. It is to the artist more than to any 
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other that the yvwroXeaoToy of ancient philosophy can be applied; 
for it is this knowledge of himself which should be the foundation 
of his talent. Granting that we are all, even the most gifted, beings 
full of imperfections and weaknesses, what we call talent is but an 
intelligent compromise between our virtues and our faults. Ought 
we not all to follow only the particular bent which our own individ- 
uality suggests, hoping to achieve an end which cannot be reached 
except by not bewildering ourselves with side issues? It is the lack 
of this knowledge of self which results in so many troubled and barren 
careers. Inspiration is a beautiful thing, but between inspiration and 
realization is an abyss of difficulty the overcoming of which taxes all 

the perspicuity of a keen judg- 
ment, all the strength of a tena- 
cious will and all the care of a 
well-armed experience. It is 
then that the truly gifted man 
has the lucid consciousness of 
the gifts he possesses as well as 
his limitations, and knows how 
to direct and concentrate his 
efforts so as to love nothing 
but to obtain the greatest re- 
sults with his talent. In stating 
these principles I am not wan- 
dering from my subject, as I 
have often heard them from 
De Monvel himself. More than 
once he has told me how the 
first consciousness of the path 
marked out for him to follow 
came while making some little 
pen drawings for a book in- 
tended for the use of primary 
classes. "All my career," he said, "is perhaps governed by the 
fact that a gentleman having written a small history of France 
had the idea of completing it by some vignettes. The editor asked 
the name of some artist, and a distant acquaintance present men- 
tioned my name at random, when perhaps ten other names might 
have come more readily to his lips. It was here a miracle occurred. 
The next day I was called by a letter from the editor and charged to 
make forty little pen drawings, about three times the size of my thumb- 
nail, which must represent the most salient facts of our history." 

De Monvel's forty little drawings, three times the size of his 
thumb-nail, were the beginning of his success. When he took up his 
tools to apply himself to this task he was obliged to renounce at the 
same time the splendors of form, the raptures of color, the enchant- 
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FROM PEN AND INK DRAWING 
ST. NICHOLAS (DELGRAVE 2) 



ment of rendering light and 
shade and the luscious hand- 
ling of pigment in the manner 
dreamed of by all painters. 
Having nothing but a simple 
pen, ink and white paper, he 
must somehow make shift to 
give to his subject existence 
and a clear synthesis of re- 
sult. This synthesis is the 
aim of all artists. At this 
point the poverty of the re- 
sources at our disposition for 
expressing ourselves becomes 
a force, for it obliges us to an ingenious simplification which would be 
unnecessary had we at our disposal a palette upon which our tubes 
spread the light of the sun, the azure of the sky, the green of the 
fields and the pearly flesh tints of woman. The real sun, the real sky, 
the real fields and the real woman will always be more beautiful than 
anything we can possibly put on our canvases; for we only spoil 
beautiful things by trying to represent them in all their splendor. We 
should only attempt to render a single phase of nature, but we can 
arrive at the interpretation of this particular phase in an absolutely 
truthful manner. It is for each of us to find out according to our own 
aptitudes what interpretation we can best give. Indeed, our education 
is faulty, for it is with black and white that a painter should learn to 
render color in the same way that a writer in learning to write should 
restrict himself to the use of a few hundred words. 

De Monvel worked at this series of little drawings with the same 
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care as if they were forty pictures. Iff Sb doing he learned how to 
direct his efforts to obtain the best results. In consequence of which 
he received orders for more important work. A few months after 
Boutet de Monvel was obliged to refuse the too numerous demands 
of the Parisian publishers. It was from this time on that he executed 
the following drawings of all sorts which established his great reputa- 
tion as an illustrator. The 
drawings which appeared in 
the French St. Nicholas, 
"Maitre Pathelin" (Delagrave 
edition), "Les Rondes et Chan- 
sons pour les Enfants," "Les 
Chansons de France," "La 
Civilite Puerile et Honnete," 
"Les Fables de La Fontaine" 
(Plon edition), and "Nos En- 
fants" (Hachette edition), the 
text of which was written by the 
incomparable Anatole France. 
In this series of drawings and 
water colors he suddenly re- 
veals a profound knowledge of 
children's habits, attitudes and 
movements. The features ex- 
pressed in a few lines render 
well the impressions of these 
little round faces where life has 
not yet traced a single furrow. 
It was a broadened horizon on 
the pantomime of child-life 
and on the psychology of 
these little actors, so charming, 
simple and varied were they 
in the expression of their new- 
born emotions. Added to this 
exceptional comprehension of 
children was a manifestation of a 
rare and particular talent, which 

up to that time had remained dormant. I would speak of the ingenuity 
and novelty of composition which, far from all convention, found its 
originality in an entirely new and simple placing of the figures, and the 
decorative quality of composition without recourse to eccentricity. It 
was a most exquisite way of combining perfectly logical yet original 
qualities. 

It was at this epoch that I perceived for the first time the dormant 
note of De Monvel's talent, which he showed as painter, water colorist 
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or illustrator— that is to say, a faculty of discovering in the most 
indifferent objects, in the most ordinary landscapes, in the most com- 
mon people, an attribute of art, and of an art simple and exquisite, 
capable of charming the eyes of the most uneducated as well as the 
most refined. By this faculty, it seems to me, De Monvel enters the 
ranks of the primitive artists for whom the things and the people 

about them and the in- 
cidents of everyday life 
formed the clear and 
pure sources of their 
creations. One saw 
these qualities fully de- 
veloped and expressed 
in the series of remark- 
able water colors which 
the painter composed 
for the beautiful ro- 
mance of Ferd. Fabre 
Xaviere, edited by the 
firm of (Boussod-Vala- 
don & Cie). It is a 
chaste idyl of the vil- 
lage of Cevenne. These 
water colors, which have 
already been exhibited 
in Paris and London, 
will remain in the mem- 
ory of those who saw 
them as a rare example 
of what can be ob- 
tained by sober execu- 
tions, sustained by the 
sentiment of the sub- 
ject. The combining of 
the illustrations with 
the text in this book is 
in such perfect har- 
mony that one is tempted to ask if the illustrator and writer are not 
one and the same artist, so well are they united in their creation of 
the actors in this story. 

Always seeking new difficulties to surmount, De Monvel under- 
took to handle a new order of subjects. In the month of December, 
1896, Le Cercle de TUnion Artistique offered their rooms to exhibit 
a series of forty-five of his water colors, having as a subject the life of 
Jeanne d'Arc. 

The public were greatly surprised before this series of composi- 
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tions of small dimensions but striking aspect, which showed them the 
most varied scenes. The artist usually of quiet subjects, suddenly 
shows himself the painter of ferocious melees, swarming crowds, beauti- 
ful processions and luxurious pomp. Above the clashing swords of 
the combatants, the cries of the crowd and the splendors of a royal 
court, Jeanne, the great heroine, can be distinguished, pious, heroic, 
touching and martyr- 
like. 

The subject was 
new, but the qualities 
of the painter were the 
same — perhaps more 
expressive. Remark- 
able effects were ob- 
tained in a most ordi- 
nary fashion, while 
beautiful, simple lines 
and flat tones were com- 
bined in such a way that 
they gave as strong an 
impression as the most 
complicated and ex- 
treme coloring. The 
lives of these little 
people on these thin 
sheets of paper seemed 
like real nature, so true 
were the gestures and 
so clearly could the 
state of their souls be 
read by the attitudes 
and expressions of 
varied emotion. The 
success of this under- 
taking was enormous. 
In a few years B. de 

Monvel has shown his ability in a series of works so varied in spirit, 
sentiment and color, that it is difficult to meet with more intelligent 
suppleness, more comprehensive understanding of such varied aspects 
of life. With equal success, a thing which is rare, he has handled 
subjects of an entirely different class, of which each will remain as 
a type. 

But if at the present this artist enjoys in France as well as in other 
countries a great reputation as an illustrator, we must not forget that 
in other classes of art he has had no less important and well deserved 
successes. For fifteen years he has occupied a special place in the 
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Society of French Water Colorists. There also he brought such a 
personal note that it has as yet found no imitators and will not find any, 
as it is the result of a specially organized talent and of an experience 
and taste which is not liable to be found united again under the same 
conditions in any of his rivals. One can borrow his subjects, but not 
his interpretation of them. 

In the rooms on the Rue de Sevres where the Society of Water 

Colorists have ex- 
hibited for so many 
years, also in the 
Galleries of the 
Champs Elysees, we 
have tasted the 
most delicate ar- 
tistic delights be- 
fore the works of 
this master. Under 
his signature we 
have seen the most 
beautiful fantasies, 
such as the water 
color of the "White 
Peacocks," which 
now decorates the 
pretty cream satin 
boudoir of the Bar- 
oness M. Deslan- 
des; we have seen 
scenes of intimate 
life and a touching 
observation in the 
"Priere" and in the 
"Adieux;" of a 
keen observation in 
the " Conference," 
and in certain 
ecclesiastic pic- 
tures; of landscapes of lovely sentiment; and lastly, those incom- 
parable portraits, portraits of children, which are so much sought 
after by French mothers. 

For those who have not seen De Monvel's portraits of children 
nothing can give an idea of the charm which can be put into a work 
of this kind. All the naive grace and freshness of childhood are 
shown in these portraits, which the future will class among the mas- 
terpieces. After having been the illustrator of child-life, De Monvel 
has become the painter of children; but that does not hinder him 




THE VOICES, FROM THE JEAN D' ARC 
ILLUSTRATED BY BOUTET DE MONVEL 
Courtesy of the Century Co. 
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from exhibiting in each salon exquisite portraits of women and young 
girls, which have brought to his studio many charming aspirants for 
the honor of posing for him. In all of these works we will find the 
same searching for simplicity, rendered with a calm and tranquil tech- 
nique almost too subtle to grasp, which leaves all the interest in the 
sentiment. This pathway which the artist saw before him on the day 
of the forty little drawings he has followed with persistency. The 
pathway has become a road, and since a highway. At present the 
horizon broadens wider and wider for him. He has just undertaken a 
large work which I do not doubt will class him in the first rank of 
decorative painters of his time. The decoration of the Basilica 




THE FAIRY-TALE 



erected at Domremy, France, in memory of Jeanne d'Arc has been 
intrusted to him. These decorations are made up of six large com- 
positions, which will furnish two sides of the nave. The first of these 
is finished, and will be among the collection which Boutet de Monvel 
exhibits this winter in Chicago, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

This work, so new in its conception and in its mode of execution, 
will cause an impression entirely unexpected. Among all the 
attempts of modern decorative painters, I know of none who have in 
the slightest degree approached this new art which this master has 
naugurated. And I know of none who could succeed more com- 
pletely. De Monvel looks at this church which he has to decorate as 
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CHILDREN'S COSTUMES IN 1840 AND 1855 



a book; the walls are, for him, large pages which he must illustrate — 
a term he prefers to use in explaining that the decoration of a monu- 
ment is nothing but an illustration. His idea of the illustration of a 
book is not the intermingling of pictures with text, but conceived from 
the point of view of drawings and text united in a harmonious and 
decorative ensemble. 

It is this art which the decoration of monuments should approach. 
In every case the talent of the artist should be applied to a work of 
adaptation for which the unlimited production of pictures would not 
prepare him had he not in himself a particular quality so often lacking 
in decorative painters. In order to justify this article the case must 
be applied to an artist whose talent rests on a good education to 
enable him to see broadly so that he can conform his execution to his 
vision. 

This is most often lacking in our illustrators, who unfortunately 
have a tendency to dwarf their manner to the dimensions of their 
immediate needs. The very opposite effect is produced by De Mon- 
vel, whose personality is affirmed and enlarged by the infinitely varied 
labor in completing a large work, which is not the crowning of his career 
but the beginning of a new phase of production. We have already 
been struck by the fact that the most successful artistic careers are not 
those which begin the most brilliantly, but are more modest at the 
start, taking their stand on conscientious and obstinate work, waiting 
quietly for their flight, progressively persevering through years until 
a perfect and entire development of a talent which age does not chill, 
that terrible age which for. so many artists marks the stopping and 
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decadence before the hair has begun to turn gray. It is difficult to 
accept to the letter the maxim of good old La Fontaine — 

Patience et longueur de Temps 
Font plus que force ni que rage. 

For force is necessary and also intense emotion, but no less indispen- 
sable is continuity in a conscientious effort. 

Boutet de Monvel is a good example of this perseverance and 
tenacity, of this probity of effort which, joined with a talent of the 
highest order, makes him a most distinguished master and one of the 
most original masters in contemporary art. 

Paris, December, 1898. 



[Note. — This article was written by an intimate friend of M. Boutet de Monvel 
especially for Brush and Pencil, and was translated by Mr. Frederic Winthrop 
Ramsdell of Chicago. The illustrations are reproduced from photographs taken 
directly from the drawings and paintings by Mr. F. Bemm while at the Chicago Art 
Institute. The exhibition has met with a remarkable reception here, being visited by 
a very large number of people of the most diversified tastes, and has received uni- 
versal approbation. — Ed.] 



